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What College Means to Me.* 

It is difficult to put into words the changes College makes in 
one’s life. Entrance into this new phase of life is an exciting ex- 
perience. The impressions that one has after nearly a year of it are 
so general that it is difficult to point to certain things and say, 
“ College has done this for me.” When one tries to enumerate the 
gains that have come from college life, it seems that almost every- 
thing can be attributed to the teaching and atmosphere of the college. 
One is then inclined to approach the problem from the opposite 
angle, namely, “ What has college failed to do for me that it might 
have done ?” 

From the very first day of my college career I felt that I had 
come into an atmosphere different from anything I had known before. 
I found intellectuality and serenity. It was majestic ; everything 
was grand, and its immediate effect on my mind — indirect, yet strong 
enough to make me conscious of it —was to make me feel very 
inadequate to the situation. This feeling is very strong in one who, like 
myself, comes from a place where there are very few educated people. 
He comes to college thinking that, because he has passed his matri- 
culation examinations, he possesses vast knowledge. But this new 
atmosphere dwarfs the whole structure built on pride. The shock 
is great. Its effect is scarcely less than that of an earthquake. Soon 
he begins to feel that he knows nothing and regards himself as truly 
a “ dehati But the worth of the college atmosphere 1 is not so 
much in making everyone who comes under its influence feel that 
he is nowhere in the realm of knowledge as in its power to inspire 
them to make themselves fit for the situation in which they are. 
That is why it is wholesome. It not only makes a man feel his 
shortcomings, but also provides him with the means of filling up the 
gap* Very soon a new fire — a strong desire to bring one’s self up 
to that standard — is kindled. I was not an exception to this. 

The first day of my life in college I was sitting in a classroom 
awaiting the professor; the grandeur and the serenity of my new 
snnoundings had greatly impressed me. When the professor entered 


* A re-print from the “ Indian Witness *\ 
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the room the first word he said was, “Gentlemen”, and the word 
had a peculiar effect on me. I began to feel that I was a gentleman, 
and no longer a school boy. “ The world now takes me ”, I said to 
myself, ‘‘ to be a gentleman and I must behave like one Almost 
unconsciously a sort of dignity came into my bearing, and since then 
my attitude has, I hope, ceased being childish. For me the standard 
of life was raised to a higher level. What high school life could 
not give me in seven years this new life had given mein a single 
term. 

t I like the new life so much that I began to feel that it would 
be fine if we could turn all the buildings of the world into colleges— 
the shrines of knowledge, the mountain top of pure atmosphere. I 
wished that I could always remain in college, and congratulated 
myself on being able to enjoy such a life Then I began to look 
down from the mountain top and saw the misery of those hundreds 
of thousands to whom this opportunity is denied. But my pity 
turned to indifference, and I was on the way to joining that group of 
collegians whose “ higher education ” creates in them a tendency to 
keep aloof from the masses, and eveu to despise them. I was not 
far from this extremity of despising fellow-men when, hy a seeming 
accident, I entered a Christian College. 

Since it has been my privilege to study in a Christian College 
my life has undergone a change. The atmosphere here has some- 
thing peculiar of its own, besides being intellectual, majestic, serene. I 
came to this Christian College in an attitude of indifference to suffering 
humanity. 1 he beautiful and sacred atmosphere once again brought 
out a feeling of pitv for the mass of nnednr-afpH nenr-ilfv 
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The Christian College has saved me from being 
and self-contented wretch, and for saving me from be 
centred I am greatly obliged to it. But the greatness 
tion consists not in having made me a shamed of m 
constructive work for me. It cleared the house < 
before the evil spirits could possess the cleansed dvv 
there an alter to God. Now there rings through 
refrain, “ Freely thou hast received, freely give ”. 

My college said, “ You are a gentleman ”, and 
respect for myself It created for me a fine atmos' 
I can get inspiration and power to serve others. Life 
continuously joyous song, but it is not, certainly, a 
a long elegy. I kneel and pour out to my Master the 
poet : 

So this the wish I always wish, 

The prayer I ever pray : 

Let my life help the other lives, 

It touches by the wav. 


G. B. Ghatge. 
IV Form. 


Uiy irrot. in. jn. Ghosh, M. A., L. T.) 

The recent revolution and civil war in Afghanistan needs 
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And since then “has been able to complete my information concern- 
ing the facts connected with the revolution and after collecting per- 
sonally news in Afghanistan, India and England, venture to give an 
account of event as they were, from the early days of Aman-ullah’s 
reign to the present day”. But this presumably well informed 
writer has not a single word of praise or appreciation for Aman- 
ullah’s noble character and unquestioned patriotism. He has not 
a word of regret at the failure of the partiotic king’s schemes for the 
political, social, and economic regeneration of his country. On the other 
hand, the writer has given a positively harmful picture of that great 
Afghan who one day will certainly be worshipped by the future 
generations of Afghans as a hero and a martyr. The writer says : 
“He (Aman-ullah) failed miserably and, upon the first signs of danger 
he fled ignominiously to Italy, there to live upon his gains taken from 
Kabul, there to dream of what might have been and to regret preci- 
pitate and headstrong actions which he might have known would 
lead to revolt and war and worse.” The author attempts to convey 
the idea that Aman-ullah knowingly created mischief to plunge 
the country in civil war. What interest had he to court trouble 
like that ? It is an untrue and biassed estimate of the ex-king* In 
another place the author says: “ Aman-ullah Khan possessed of the 
throne wealthy and with a strong army, fled at the first signs of 
revolution. And adept in the art of giving lip service, yet he 
proved himself weak, inefficient hopelesely conceited and appallingly 
ignorant”. This is another piece of untruth. # Writers of History 
have the unique privilege and liberty of condemning a man if the 
latter really deserves condemnation. But the mere love of adjectives 
and the deliberate sacrafice of truth, and good judgment to satisfy a 
bias or to support a favourite viewpoint makes a poor historian 
and reduces his writing to mere propaganda. Those who have known 
Aman-ullah as a man and those who have followed his career and his 
activitities with sympathies or those who have worked with him and 
known him intimately have a different estimate of the ex-king. Let 
us quote the words of one of these men who can speak with personal 
knowledge and authority. Mr. Agha Ahmad Khan who was on the 
personal staff of Aman-ullah Khan for seven years, interviewed by an 
associated press representative at Peshawar, on February 19, 1929, 
said : “ Aman-ullah was an ideal ruler. He regularly prayed for the 
amelioration of Afghanistan after every Nlmaz. He was a noble 
hearted and patriotic King, the like of which the Afghans had 
never seen. The ex-King’s love for his nation overpowered him so 
much that all the reforms were introduced in rapid succession 
though his councillors were in favour of introducing them by instal- 
ments. If Aman-ullah is not successful in regaining his lost throne 
which catastrophe every wellwisher of Afghanistan heartily wishes to 

. *The reader is asked to refer to my article 1 The ^ Afghan Civil War*— 1926-29 in the 
February, 1930, issue of the Modem Review wherein he will find the circumstances 
find the object of his abdication and flight from Kabul. 
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be avoided, a time will come when the people of Afghanistan will 
remember a benefactor like Aman-ullah and curse themselves and 
those Mullahs and priests who have been instrumental in depriving 
Afghanistan of the services of such a well-meaning, energetic and 
patriotic king”. Such is the man whom the author of the booklet 
under review has damned as an ‘ adept in the art of giving 
lip-service, weak, inefficient, hopelessly conceited and appalingly 
ignorant \ If it is not propaganda it is not history at least. The 
author concludes his book- let with a certificate for the present King 
Nadir Shah : “It is hoped that King Nadir Shah may be spared to 
continue the government of the country in which he has staked his 
all and may yet see the fruits of his labours, of his self-denial and 
of his ever constant and unwavering patriotism”. We do not doubt 
that King Nadir Shah is an able general and a great patriot. But 
what we doubt is the King Nadir Shah's ‘ self-denial To leave a 
lonely villa in France where he lived in virtual exile, cut off* from his 
family in Afghanistan, and then to sit on the Afghan throne to 
which he had no pretence of claim is certainly not ‘ self-denial \ 
We watched General Nadir Shah’s wonderful campaign against 
Bachchai-Saqqo with admiration—- his patience, wisdom, cool-headed 
judgment and his successful conversion of the tribes. But how did he 
use his victory ? Did he hold any representative Jitgah of all the 
tribes including the pro Aman-ullah tribes to sound a real public 
opinion whether the country wanted Aman-ullah back on the 


throne ? The Jirgah 


characterized 


distinguished Afghan as 4 farce/ Did the General offer the crown 
to Aman-ullah on any a condition which Aman-ullah might accept 
and which also should have satisfied the orthedox opinion of 
Afghanistan? In the absence of a real and sincere effort at 
restoration by Nadir Khan, we hesitate to accept the author’s 
certificate of ‘ self-denial \ Who knows that the General Nadir Khan 
did not fall into temptation and deliberately gave up the roll of 
king maker for the sake of the throne ? 


Money and Marriage. 

Money is a painted evil. It bears an inherent enchantment 
about it. Even the crystal-clear heart of an innocent child reflects 
a desire to possess it. He will weep and weep, and kick and cry, 
to he given the round little thing he has seen. AU the affectionate 
motherly devices to suckle him will fail. The tenderest kisses will, 
for a time, lose their healing power; and the united wisdom of the 
house to console him will prove abortive. He will not be quiet unless 
the parents make an unconditional surrender in his favour. 

The whole thought of the present world is occupied by a single 
object*— money. The sacred shrine of our heart is desecrated by 

{Bead * Tha Afghan Civil War- 1923-29— Modem Review, February, 1980. 
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effort is made to lop off her natural beauty. Every heart is seen 
overflowing with joy about her. But alas ! There is a heart-spring 
concealed amidst these bubbling fountains which sinks and sinks, 
and knows no rise. Surely, the haggard looking old man with 
wrinkled forehead, and furrowed cheeks, together with a dozen other 
physical intimities and negations, is in no way fit to be a lovable 
companion for a lily-faced sweet complexioned, tender girl, who has 
grown like a hot -house plant, sheilded from every trivial ronghness, 
and nourished with heaven’s delicate distillations. 



The red-letter day prophesied by the learned pandits, however, 
arrives. The so-called marriage is solemmised at the particular 
auspicious moment with every accuracy to the decimal point. 
Hours roll on, and the day of departure for the marriage party 
dawns, waking up the whole household to life and activity. The 
mother throws herself round the neck of the daughter and, duly 
assisted by her eyes, wets her garments to an area of one and a half 
feet square. Other female members of the house and the neighbour- 
hood also approach one after another to shed a fairly good quantity 
of crocodile tears. The father, and others of his age, advise her in 
brief to outshine Sita and Savitri, while the remaining few seek 
shelter behind the usual pretext— “ While the heart is full, the words 
are few.” 

The dove is finally captured, brought, and encaged. The 
w T ounded bird buries the pain in the recesses of _ her bosom, and 
tries in vain to conceal the arrow preying on her vitals. Very soon, 
a day comes when her bleeding heart gives way like a half-baked 
earthen vessel at the slightest mischance. You will wonder that 
one who, but lately glowed with all the radiance of youth and beauty 
should so untimely go to the darkness and the worm. The doctors will 
emphasise the malarial fever, and the abdominal pain. The same 
voice will be gramophoned by all others. But, alas ! No one knows 
of the mental agony, which sapped her spirit, and paralysed her 
youthful energy, never to put forth bud or blossom. 

Such is the tragic lot of many of our sisters who live 
unhonoured and die unsung. 

Shri Narayan Singh, 

2nd Year Arts. 

No Tea Leaves. 

“ Lorzie ” exclaimed Rosie, as she sat unpacking the Lunch- 
basket. 

“ What is it ? ”, enquired Col. Lumsden as he saw black 
despair on his daughter’s beautiful face. 

“ We have forgotten tea leaves. Now what shall we do ”, 
wailed Rosie. 
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Col Lumsden, his daughter and her three girl friends had 
motored down to a forest 30 miles from the Colonel s residence 
to have tea by the stream that flowed through it. There were no 
young men with them* It was because the Colonel held all young 
men in distrust. In fact he believed all young men were fortune- 
hunters. He had a pretty large sum in the bank. As Rosie was his 
only child he had forbidden her to make any acquaintance 
with men. 

Col. Lumsden was very fond of two things : his daughter and 
his afternoon tea. He took his tea punctually at four in the 
afternoon. It would have fared ill with the cook if his tea were 
delayed by a minute. And now they were 30 miles away from 
home and there were no tea leaves. He lit a cigarette and looked 
anything but cheerful Leaving aside himself^ what about the girls 
whom he had invited to tea ? It was downright shameful. What 
could he do ? He couldn't possible go 30 miles to get tea. He 
sat on the footboard of his car and kicked his cigarette in manly 
disgust. 

“ Excuse me, but I couldn’t help hearing you say that you’ve 
forgotten to bring tea leaves. Allow me to offer you some of mine ”, 
said a young handsome man with the most pleasant smile. Colonel 
Lumsden looked up and saw that he was the young man whom he 
had noticed fishing a few yards down the stream. He had been re- 
garding him with disfavour for many a time he had caught him in 
the act of staring at his daughter. But his distrust vanished at the 
prospect of tea. 

“Thank you, but I wont dream of taking your- tea unless you 
promise to take tea with us ”, said the Colonel 

“ And that I shall most readily promise ”, replied the young 

man. 

“ We are much obliged to you for saving our tea-party. Hope 
you will sometime come to our place. My daughter and I shall he 
pleased to have you at tea,” said Col Lumsden, wiping his mouth 
with a handkerchief after tea. 

“ I shall be delighted ”, said the young man with some 
alacrity. 

After tea they all strolled away. Rosie and the young man 
lagged behind. “ Rosie, you are wonderful It was a capital idea 
to throw the packet away and pretend to have forgotten the tea. 
Nothing would have induced the old man to be my friend. You are 
a darling. Do you mind if I kiss you ? ” 

$he did not. 

— /V l l ' Sodhi, 
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’ Roma. 

“ Mother ! Mother Kali, fulfil the wishes of this poor man. 
Mother, thou wert also a maiden once, get a suitable match for . my 
daughter.” These were the words which fell from the lips of Jaideb 
Ganguly while he lay prostrate doing homage to the household 
deity. The poor man had a care-worn face with a pallor on his 
sunken cheeks. But as he got up from his prayer he looked much 
relieved and turned to leave the room. In doing so he saw his 
beautiful devoted wife, Hema, standing before him. She said. 
“ What is the use of thinking so much ? Come ! food is ready and 
the day has advanced pretty far.” 

The poor man heaved a deep sigh and exclaimed, I have 
no desire for food. Since day break I have been to several villages 
but with little success. Roma has grown up and we have already 
been an object of ridicule to our neighbours.” 

The lady’s face was overcast with sorrow, as if a patch of 
cloud had suddenly darkened a clear autumnal sky. Big tears rolled 
down her cheeks. Hema realised the tumult of her husband’s 
mind and said, “ Let people say what they will. It is now a 
fashion among the rich to marry their daughters when they are quite 
grown up. In big cities young girls are never married. Why are 
you so anxious ? What Mother Kali will do, will come to pass ; 
you can do nothing in spite of so much anxiety.” 

Jaideb mournfully said, “ of course I can do nothing. What can 
a man do ? Everything depends on our all merciful Kali. I know 
all this, but nevertheless I cannot help being uneasy.” 

Hema said, “ Better settle with that poor boy of Kansipur. 
It won’t cost so much.” 

“ Don’t ask me to do that. Though we are reduced to such 
straits, I cannot pursuade myself to make my daughter over to that 
boy. My forefathers have always given their daughters in marriage 
to men of equal social standing. Any deviation on my part will 
bring nothing but shame on the ancient family of Gangulies,” said 
Jaideb. 

“ Then do one thing,” replied Hema. “ Marry Roma to Sarat. 
Sarat is a suitable match and over darling Roma is also fond of him. 
When Sarat’s mother was alive, she used to say, “ Sister, I will have 
Roma as my daughter-in-law.” 

The poor man felt a lump in his throat and with great difficulty 
said, “Hemal There are obstacles to that also. I know Sarat is 
a promising youth, but he has no home and looks to his uncle for 
support. Roma is our only daughter. Though we are poor we have 
spared no expense over her and have tried in our own way to bring her 
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up in comfort. I wish to marry my daughter in a family where 
she will not have to shoulder the household burden soon ^after she 
is married.” “ But don’t your remember,” said Hema, “ that the 
very day I entered the house the cares of the household fell upon 
me. My father-in-law and mother-in-law were dead. My sister* 
in-law instead of being a source of inspiration in the management 
of the house put all sorts of obstacles in my way. But have I ever 
been unhappy ? No, not even for a moment. Pray, listen to me. 
Bestow Roma on Sarat and I assure you she will be happy.” 

Said Jaideb, “ I understand that much. Sarat will see better 
days no doubt. But his uncle is a veritable Jew. He has brought 
up his nephew simply to serve his own selfish ends He has frittered 
away his property in litigation and expects to reap a rich harvest 
out of Sarat’s marriage, I would spend my little all to buy my 
daughter’s happiness ; but e^en the disposal of all my earthly belong- 
ings will not be enough to satisfy his greed,” 

Hema. “ My ornaments as well as my pin-money savings are 
at your disposal.” 

Jaideb. “ Even that wont do, Hema ! Sarat’s uncle wants 
a couple of thousand hard cash.” 

Hema. “ Now the food is getting cold. Pray come and 
take it.” 

just as Jaideb was about to sit down for his breakfast, a voice, 
” Is Ganguly Mahashoy in ?” was heard. Hira who was making 
hay on the outer verandah of the house came running in and said, 
“Baba! Three gentlemen have come in a Gharry and want to see 
you.” 

Without touching his food Jaideb hurried to see the gentlemen 
outside. 

CHAPTER II. 

With great courtesy Jaideb Gaguly offered seats to his visitors 
in the room attached to the verandah. They all squatted on the 
mat spread on the floor. After pan and tobacco, which are custo- 
mary to Bengalies, had been served, Jaideb enquired as to where 
they had come from. 

One of the visitors whose hair was streaked with grey and had 
a respectable look about him said, “ we are coming from Nanda- 
gram. I am sure you have heard of Pratap Roy Chaudhry the 
zamindar of Nandagram.” 

Jaideb said, u Who does not know the late Pratap Roy ? His 
name is a household word in every village in Bengal, His son 
Romen must be looking after his late lamented father’s vast property. 
Isn’t it?” 
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“ I am Romen’s maternal uncle ” burst forth the man with 
grey hair. “ I have heard that you have a daughter of marriageable 
age, 1 want to marry my nephew to her/' 

Thereupon Jaideb’s face flushed with joy and in the dark 
corner of his heart now appeared a ray of hope which was like a 
sudden burst of sunshine in a bad weather, and he calmly replied, 

“ I consider myself very lucky indeed for your having come upto 
me personally. We shall, however, talk the matter over later on. 

It is close upon 1 p. m. and if 3 rou kindly permit me to... 

" I understand what you mean,” rejoined the visitor, _we 
have had over breakfast and if God brings about the proposed union, 
you will have ample opportunities of playing our host. We are 
going to Calcutta on business. If possible, we would like to see 
your daughter before we proceed. You must have no objection, 
we hope/ 3 

jaideb went in and called his wife Hema, who was mounting 
guard over the cover left untouched by her anxious husband. She 
thought fully enquired, u What is the matter. 

“ Our misery has perhaps appealed to Mother Kah” he said, 
“A party has come from Nandagram with a marriage proposal, 
lust prepare a few choice dishes for the visitors and sen or oma 
immediately. See also that she is dressed up nicely. They seem 
to he in a hurry/’ 

With these few words Jaideb went out. His hunger, thirst 
and care had disappeared. The prospect of an alliance _ with a big 

zamindar family was now the all engrossing thought in his mind. 

Pratap Roy’s brother-in-law, Gobind Babu addressed Jaideb m the 
following words:—' My sister is nowadays keeping an indifferent 
health. She is anxious to go up-country for a change, but before 
she leaves home she would like to see Romen married We have had 
several proposals from different quarters, but the good name of your 
family, has brought us here.” 

You are rich, while you see we are poor. You will be conferr- 
ing on us an inestimable boon if you kindly accept my poor simple 
daughter. But shall I be able to meet your wishes so far as your 
dowry is concerned ” said Jaideb. 

Gobind, “You need have no fear on that score. We have no 
demands to make. We wont mind if you give away your daughter 
even with a pair of conch bangles in her hands, 

Jaideb, “ Then surely I am exceedingly fortunate. It was well 
that I had laid bare my woe-ridden heart before Mother Kah 
and it seem she has taken compassion on me after all. By the bye, 
rnay I know the educational qualifications of the boy? Gobjnq 
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Babu with a laugh said, 41 Education does not matter much to a 
zamindar’s son. But in any case Partap Roy was not unmindful of 
his sons studies. The boy has graduated this year from Calcutta 
University and topped the list of the successful candidates. Perhaps 
you known that he is now the owner of a big property.’* 

‘‘That I know! That I know ! ” Jaideb apologetically stam- 
mered out, “study or no study, Mother Lakshmi is always at the 
beck and call of a zamindar’s son”. 


The priest, who was a member of the party and who was trying 
to speak, hastily seized the opportunity and said, “ your would-be 
son-in-law is a man of all-sided activity. Through his zeal and 
energy a school and a library have been founded. He has given 
a princely donation to a school and has succeeded in ousting Brahmo- 
samaj from his village. All this has come to the notice of the 
Government who are, it is understood, going to confer some title on 
him soon. But everything depends on the good luck your daughter 
brings to the family 


Mother Kali decreed the union of two unknown souls in this 
wise. What the result of the union would be no human eye could 
see and fortell. 


Conches were freely blown and apparently there was great 
jubilation among the women folk, who had in the meantime collected 
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The conversation was suddenly broken off by the appearance of 
Hira who announced, “ Sister Roma is ready 


Roma came in radiating as it were, light and beauty in the 
room; every one was struck dumb with the bewitching loveliness of 
this poor man’s girl. She was asked to sit neat Gobind Babu. He 
took up her hand and looking at her palm enquired, ” Daughter, 
what is your name? ” In a soft and melodious voice and without 
raising her eyes from the ground this girl bashfully replied. 
“Roma”. 


This priest enjoyed a good reputation of discerning the good 
and bad qualities of a girl and in order to justify his good name, he 
had on several occasion in the past picked out the bad ones. But in 
this case he had nothing but all praise for her, for she was spotless. 


Before he left his own house Gobind Babu had consulted his 
almanac. The day being auspicious, he at once took out five bright 
sovereigns, put them in her hand and offered her suitable benediction 
by placing a few grains of paddy and other auspicious things on her 
head. For the expenses of a treat to the neighbours he gave 5, Ten 
rupee notes in addition. Thus the preliminaries of the marriage were 
happily settled. 
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inside the house. The marriage was fixed f l^ny^occa^ 
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sion. 
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Standing at the back door a youth 
noticing all that was passing in the 
brought in. It was no other person 

Hema was so anxious to marry her on j, « rP o^ ers to 

wishes were not fulfilled. That I shall leave my g 
reflect upon. Sarat, sad as he looked now he took himself to a 
neighbouring garden where he sat how long I do not claim to ' know . 
Those of the readers who have been in a position identica wi . 

of Sarat can well imagine the feelings that were agitatmg hrs min|, 
and those, who are fortunate as not to have falli 1 
will earnestly analyse with unprejudiced mmd the shock that had 

fallen on simple Sarat. 

Now jaideb went straight to his plate of rice which was wait- 
ing for him for a long time and attacked it with such vehemence 
that it was all empty in a few minutes. Seeing this Hema soon reple 
nished it. Every morsel he took seemed to be more tasteful than 
the one that had preceded it. In sort everything cooked by hi, 
wife that day appeared to him exquisitely delicious. His wife, when 
she heard from her husband all about her prospective son-in-law, 
sincerely prayed, “ Mother Kali 1 Let thy will be done. 

S. K. Sakan, 
IV Form. 


Solitude. 

“Oh solitude, first state of human kind ! 

Which blest remained till man did find 
Even his own helper’s company. _ _ - - ; 

As soon as two, alas together joined 
The serpent made us three.” 

Generally a human being abhors solitude. We cannot, for a 
moment, be left alone, yet, it is only a truism that we should 
better be alone than in a company which influences us adversely. 
It has been said of Scipio, who was ‘ the most worthy, most happy and 
the greatest of mankind ’ that he found more satisfaction to his mmd 
and more improvement of it by solitude than by company. 
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It is so often uncharitably remarked that * he who delights in 
solitude must either be a beast or a God ! But ' breathes there the 
man with soul so dead I who has not been captivated by the charms 
of solitude ! People had grown disgusted with the ‘ painted pomp ’ 
of the world-men to whom life meant nothing but a miserable exis- 
tence disturbed and torn to pieces because of envy and jealousy ; 
persons who had lost all faith in human efforts at the end of in - 
■all of them have discovered in the unutterable 
horrible ’ it might have been, the great- 
and secret of life. It is not a mere flush of 
lives ‘Better dwell in the midst of 
Than reign in this horrible place’ would have been more 

meaning been just the 


tellectual tether- 
voice of solitude, however * 
ness, the mystery 
rhetoric to say that Cowper’s 
alarms' 

vigorous, significant and philosophical had the 
reverse. 

Only those who seek, find it. If one would understand, one 
would realize how beautiful, how charming and lovely solitude is. 
Lovers find in it that— 

‘ Cherishing beauty, deep in thy heart of hearts, 

Folding her, Artist call her not, dream her not thine.’ 

Solitude is. a very delicate nurse to him who gets into a 
deplorable condition which sometimes drives him to pitiful shifts in 
seeking how to avoid himself. To such an individual what a bliss, 
what a boon will it be to find in his mind that 

* A silvery stream shall roll his waters near, 

Gilt with sunbeams here and there, 

On whose enamelled bank I’ll walk, 

And see how prettily they smile, and hear 
How prettily they talk.’ 

The true beauty we seek, the calm we strive for, can only be 
found by listening to nature in her calmer moods. Goethe defines 
beauty in a way at once touching. He says— 

“The beautiful is a manifestation of secret laws of nature which, 
but for this appearance, had been for ever concealed from us.” 

Much that is valuable can be found in solitude. Rosseau 
says. that he always found himself at home and at ease in forest only. 
He imagines himself talking to all animate and inanimate objects 
around him. 

He could see there “ all that is beautiful in the world of sense 
and all that is imaginable in the world of intellect.” Of course every 
great thing has a small beginning. We should acquire this mental 
activity by gradually climbing the stairs of beautiful imagination. 
There ought to be a natural, simple and graceful beauty in opr 
expressions and thoughts which ipay strike those who can see, 
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is 

To those who have seen something of this world nature is the 
best teacher. The banished duke in “ As You Like It ” was not m 
a mood to exaggerate when he spoke of 1 tongues in trees, books m 
running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in everything .. The 
good Duke seems to be quite in accord with Abraham Cowley when 
he says "Hail, the poor Muses richest manor seat ! Ye country houses 
and retreat which all the happy gods so love that for oft they 
quit their bright and great Metropolis above.’ 

As a man cannot remain idle he cannot do better than learn the 
great mysteries that nature has in store for us. One may go on 
taking from the great store-house of nature and yet not be satisfied ; 
to him the life at death would appear to short. They shall only 
complain. 

O life, long to the fool, short to the wise ! I believe it is not 
far from truth to say that a man in private has more business than a 
minister of state in public. If the latter has little leisure to be alone : 
the former has less leisure to be in company ; the one has put part of 
the affairs of one nation, the other all the works of God and nature 
under his consideration. If it be said of a man that . he does not 
know how to pass his time ’ nothing worse can be said of him. It 
would only have been too ridiculous on the part of Methusaleh to say, 
in the nine hundred and sixty-ninth year of his life, that he was 
forced to remain idle for want of work. Far be it from us to say 
that we have no work because we cannot master even one part of 
science or arts. Wfi know that a very small portion of any ingenious 
art will stop all gaps of our time: either music or painting. If he 
happens to set his affections on poetry that will over do it. 

Ah wretched, and too solitary he 
Who loves not his own company ! 

He’ll the weight of it many a day 
Unless he calls in sin or vanity. 

To help to bear’t away. 

Ram Narain Mathur, 
IV Form Science. 


CAUSES OF ILL-HEALTH ON THE CAMPUS. 

Neuroses. 

(Nervousness, Chicken -Heartedness, Dil ki Kachchai) 

By D. N. Forman, M. D„ Senior College Physician. 

In this section of the Magazine, during the past few years, we 
have dealt with various diseases and ailments, with a few exceptions, 
of a more or less definitely organic character, including such condi- 
tions as malaria, dengue, filariasis, pyorrhoea, caries, refractive error, 
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inflammations, intestinal parasites, typhoid fever, coryza and 
bronchitis (coughs and colds), diarrhoea and dysentery* These have 
been comparatively easy to deal with. But the nervous factor which 
plays a part in the aggravation of the symptoms of every disease and 
in every patient in varying degrees, is a subject which is far more 
difficult to treat, both from the literary and medical points of view. 

No matter how stable or ‘hard-boiled* a patient may be this factor — * 
nervousness, apprehension, fear, anxiety, chicken-heartedness, dil ki 
kachchai , whatever we wish to call it— plays a part in every case. 

That wise Boston physician, Richard Cabot, has well said that it is 
not sufficient for a doctor to tell ‘what* disease a given, patient is 
suffering from, but^ he must also gauge ‘ how much*. To this 
might be added a third diagnostic requirement, ‘how much nervous- 
ness*, or what degree of apprehension underlies and modifies 
the ^ symptoms of which he complains. In some individuals this is 
minimal, let us say five per cent ; in others very prominent, sixty 
to eighty per cent; while in a few it is a one-hundred-per-cent factor— 
a pure neurosis without the existence of any organic basis. 

Now let us descend to that little patch of earth known as the 
Campus. How does this nervous factor which we have crudely 
designated chicken-heartedness or dil ki kachchai , manifest itself in 
the routine work of the College dispensary, especially at this time 
when examinations are imminent or already in full-swing for half 
the student body, and mental fatigue, enhanced by a number of I 

contributing causes, evidencing itself in the other half ? 


Students suffer from various types of neuroses which modify 
their conduct in various ways. Their recognition taxes the disagnos'- 
tic acumen of the doctor, but incidentally adds to the interest of the 
problem. 


I. There is the student who deliberately and knowingly uses 
a mild symptom as an excuse to absent himself from class, and^ then, 
before the doctor, vehemently exaggerates the severity of that symp- 
tom in order to secure the ‘certificate’ which will exempt him from 
the payment of a fine. So that we classify moral weakness as a 
neurosis, and one of the forms of dil ki kachchai . It is best exempli- 
fied by the student who complains of a severe, incapacitating headache. 
To treat that headache symptomatically with effect is not difficult ; 
to ascertain and eradicate the cause is a much more difficult problem. 
But the feature which requires all the evidence that can be gathered* 
and the finest power of judgment that can be mustered, is that of 
gauging with some accuracy how much the patient is ‘putting on*. 
Frequently the past history of the patient’s ailments as recorded 
on his medical card throws a good deal of light on the problem. 
Occasionally information offered by a teacher or warden gives one a 
clue.^ But usually one’s own intuition comes to his rescue with 
varying degrees of accuracy. Undoubtedly, sometimes injustice is 
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done, but usually the student is given the benefit of the dou . 
Some students are refused the coveted certificate, be* =a 
Physician feels that the degree of seventy is not so § reat » ut ^ 
with a reasonable exercise of will-power and moral fibre the vie i 
could have gone ahead with his scholastic duties, and mciden > y 
that very exercise gained in strength of character. 

II. Very closely allied to the above is the type characterized 
by the student who is convalescent from a rather acute and tem- 
porarily debilitating sickness, such as a malarial relapse or iQfiuenzai 
bronchitis, who deliberately prolongs the period of his so-called 
convalescence and demands a ‘certificate’ which shall include not 
only the dates of his actual sickness plus a reasonable period o 
convalescence, but also four or five days extra, when any ™Jmdua 
endowed with an average sense of rectitude and average amoun 
stamina would have resumed attendance at his classes. 

But we would be doing our clientele an injustice if we did not 
hasten to add that but a very small proportion of student patients 
fall in the above two classes. 

III. Somewhat akin to these from a descriptive point of view — 
although rather remotely from the moral and_ psychological is the 
type of patient who unconsciously exaggerates the seventy and signi- 
ficance of his symptoms, be it a temporary headache, or a feeling of 
weakness during convalescence. He is the sensitive , .delicate type, 
who has a tendency to be introspective— the introvert : and by virtue 
of that tendency feels things more acutely than one of a more phleg- 
matic constitution — the extrovert. It is the doctor s function to 
recognize the constitutional nervous tendency and to inject a lit le 
iron’, metaphorically speaking, into such a personality. He ^ has o 
course his allies in teachers and wardens, and often in fellow-students, 
but it is surprizing how few allies the physician has in parents and 
relatives, who indeed are just as culpable as the poor victim for e 
prolongation of convalescence, which is frequently carried out in the 
easy atmosphere of the average home. 

IV. Then there is the student — generally one of the last-named 
type — who, through the means of the hysterical episode, runs away . 
In time of war soldiers consciously or unconsciously use one of tv ^o 
methods of running away— desertion in action or so-called shell-shock. 
The latter is the one that concerns us now. Under the stress ot ap- 
proaching examinations or other uncomfortable conditions which he is 
loath to face, squarely a student will develop an attack of hysteria 
characterized sometimes by a prolonged period of unconsciousness 
(behoshi) ; at other times in a fit of extreme despondency he will 
swallow a small dose of opium and find solace in the excited sym- 
pathy of his previously rather unsympathetic comrades. Both ot 
these acts are indicative of a broad vein of cowardice in his make-up. 
Unless the victim makes a strong, well-sustained effort at self-control 
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he will be using various methods of 6 running away ’ from unpleasant 
tasks, uncongenial jobs and other hardships, throughout his life. 

V. Perhaps the commonest type is that of the student who 
has noticed some insignificant abnormality in the functioning of one 
of the systems of his body, and, thanks to the solicitous advice of 
friends and relatives added to what he reads in the advertising 
columns of our best daily newspapers, attaches an unwarranted 
significance to the manifestations. One common example of this is 
the misinterpretation of ‘ white patches’ on the skin (leucoderma), 
which is popularly — aided and abetted by the advertisements of cures 
for so-called 4 white leprosy * — taken to be a symptom of real leprosy. 
Far more prevalent, however, is the apprehensive insistence on the 
part of scores of students, during the course of a year, that certain 
perfectly natural excretory products in the urine, such as phosphates 
and urates, as well as the occasional appearance of mucus- like 
secretions from the prostatic gland and seminal vesicles, are indica- 
tive of grave trouble leading inevitably to weakness, debility and 
loss of manhood et cetcTci ad infinitum , Our procedure is always to 
examine such material — when available — microscopically, sometimes 
even showing the student the specimen uuder the lens, and by simple 
explanation to try to convince him that the manifestations are of 
little or no significance, and thus if possible dispel his anxiety and 
fear which are the real causes of his weakness and ‘loss of manhood’. 
Here in his attempts at psycho-therapy (treatment of the mind), the 
doctor is pitted against the age-old teachings of the hakim and the 
vaid with their criminal teachings about dhat and its dire effects on 
the constitution. A reprint of Dr. Lindberg’s able article on the 
subject, which appeared as one of this series several years ago, is 
given to each ‘ sufferer ’ and has proved an invaluable aid in re- 
education. 

Needless to say the victims of this type of disease seldom feel 
that they need to stay away from classes, but none the less suffer 
a good deal of mental anguish and thereby lower their general 
efficiency. 

.A 1 ;. , Fin f y . ther( l is the student-and he is by no means a 
taux avis —who is suffering, without physical provocation, from a 
pure neurosis. He is unable to sleep well, has palpitation of the 
heart, tires easily on exertion, is unable to concentrate, indulges in 
reveries, suffets from indecision, complains of vague fleeting pains in 
various parts of his body, does not play, avoids the company of all 
except a select few, sympathetic-usually too sympathetic-spirits. 
He is seldom absent from college for long intervals of time, but is 
very likely to take off a period or two when he is unable to tolerate 
sitting in class longer. " 

H Th f e is , 0n l Sym P. t0m ’ ° r rathcr si £ u > of this condition which 
if present marks the subject as a neurotic without peradventure of a 
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doubt, and that is the presentation of a written record of his symp- 
toms to his long-suffering medical adviser. 

The principles of his management have been fairly definitely 
laid down for us. He needs to be treated with a well-balanced 
mixture of sympathy and firmness. Stress is laid on the importance 
of regular play and regular rest in his daily routine. He is urged to 
indulge, with abandon, in games which will bring him into contact — 
sometimes violent — contact with his fellows. An attempt is made in 
a simple way to help him to understand the workings of his nervous 
system and the mechanism which underlies some of his symptoms. 
Above all he is encouraged to feel that he has a contribution to make 
in the world and that 6 running away ■> will neither help him to 
make it nor to build up his moral fibre. The records of some of 
these students show that they are well along the road to winning the 
fight 

As usual we cannot refrain from giving a little practical 
advice. 

1. Should you feel sick consult your doctor as soon as you 

can. 

2 . If you feel indisposed or have some minor complaint, 

* stick it out 5 . Go through the college day somehow, and present 
yourself at the College dispensary at the appointed time. 

3. Try to strike a sane middle course between absolute 
indifference to physical discomfort on the one hand and over- 
sensitiveness on the other. Do not delay unduly in visiting the 
doctor and giving a straight-forward account of your trouble. At 
the same time avoid running to him with every little physical com- 
plaint or injury. 

4. Never take a written account of your symptoms to the 
doctor, lie may react unconsciously in a way which might be pre- 
judicial to a sympathetic hearing. 

5. If you are one of those individuals whom God has endowed ] 
with a sensitive nervous mechanism, spend lots of time in the open 
air ; play hard and regularly; bathe frequently in cold water ; be 
moderate in all things ; adhere faithfuly to a reasonably full schedule 
and seek the companionship of good strong characters. 

The True Mediterranean Type of Climate. 

Problem — a How far is it true to say that the Mediterranean 
Lands have mild and rainy winters and hot and dry summers.” 

The Mediterranean region is situated between two planetary 
wind belts, the Westerly Wind Belt to the North* and the North-East 
Trade Winds to the South, and roughly occupies a position between 
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30° N. and 43° N. Lats. This is roughly speaking the position of the 
High Pressure Belt of Calm in the Northern Hemisphere. The 
peculiar climatic conditions of this region are caused by the change 
in the position of the rays of the Sun with regard to the Earth. The 
swing of the solar vert'cal rays north and south of the equator 
with the change of seasons, causes corresponding swings, north and 
south, of the belts of the planetary winds and the belts of calms, so 
that in the northern summer the Tropic of Cancer High Pressure 
belt of calm occupies a more northerly position than in winter. 
In summer it is to the north of the Mediterranean Sea and from 
it the Trade winds blow equator-wards. In winter the belt of calm 
moves to the south of the Mediterranean Sea, and from it the 
Westerly winds blow towards the North Pole. The High Pressure 
belt is a belt of draught, as in the region occupied by it, the air 
descends from upper regions to the surface, and no precipitation takes 
place. The Trade Winds which blow southwards are dry winds, for 
as they blow towards the equator, they get warmer, and thus their 
moisture absorbing power increases. In summer, rain is caused only 
where these winds strike against the slope of hills or mountains, and 
are raised high enough to cool below their dewpoint, when some 
moisture is released. In winter, the westerly winds which blow from 
the Atlantic Ocean, are moisture-laden. As they blow poleward, 
i. e., from lower to higher latitudes they become cooler, and’ 
when they reach land, a slight rise in elevation cools them enough 
to cause precipitation. As these winds come from the lower latitudes, 
they bring with them much warmth and therefore warm the regions 
over which they blow. Thus the temperature of air over those 
regions is not allowed to get very low. So in general terms we can 
say that the Mediterranean lands are hot and dry in summer, and 
mild and wet in winter. 

The Mediterranean region is ordinarily supposed to consist of 
countries situated round the Mediterranean Sea, viz., Spain and Portu- 
gal, Southern France, Italy, The Balkans, Asia Minor, Syria, Northern 
Egypt? Tripoli, Tunis and Morocco. The question we should answer 
is whether the general climatic conditions as shown above are true 
of all the areas occupied by these countries. If not, which parts of 
them differ in climate from the true Mediterranean conditions and 
what are the causes of the difference. 

To answer these questions it is necessary to make a more detailed 
study of the distribution of climate over the region. 

There are several factors which have an important bearing on 
the climate of the region, viz., the shape of the sea, the relief 
features of the land, the shape of the isobars and the pressure 
system. ■ 

The Mediterranean Sea is divided by Italy and Sicily into two 
bgsins. The western basin is triangular in shape, with its base to 
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the south and is situated between latitudes, 45° N. and 35° N. 
The eastern basin is larger, roughly rectangular, and is situated 
in lower latitudes, between about 30° N. and 40° N. That is 
to say, the countries or regions round the western basin are on the 
whole more under the influence of the westerly winds aud so their 
climate should be wetter and milder than the countries round the 
eastern basin, which should have drier and more severe climate on 
account of the greater influence of the Trade Winds. 

The relief features have a great influence over the distribution 
of climate on land. The first fact to note on the map of Europe 
is that the Mediterranean Sea is almost everywhere, with the 
exception of Northern Egypt and Tripoli, surrounded by mountain 
ranges or plateaus. In the Iberian Peninsula, the Cantabrian and the 
Pyrenees Mountains check the winds coming from the north-west. The 
Sierra Nevada runs north-east— south-east and checks the westerly 
winds from bringing rain to the Mediterranean coastal strips (in the 
south and south-east) of Iberia. Southern France has the Cavennes 
plateau which obstruct the south-west winds ; therefore the coastal 
strip gets good rain, and the winds from the north and north-west 
remain dry. ' Italy has the Pyrenees running north-west— south- 
east which obstruct the south-west winds and causes dry conditions 
to its north-east side. The Balkans have the Dinaric and the Grecian 
Alps running along the coast and so check the west and south- 
west winds and thus keep the interior dry. The plateau of Anatolia 
restricts the rain from the north-west winds to its north coast and 
that from the west and south-west winds to its west and southern 
coasts. Similarl} T Syria has a wet coastal margin and a dry interior. 
Northern Egypt and Tripoli are too far to the South to be under 
the influence of the westerly winds and so remain dry. The Atlas 
Mountains of Morocco give that country a wet north and north- 
western "coast, and a dry, semi desert type of region in the interior. 
Thus it is on account of the mountanous nature of the Mediterranean 
countries, that western and south-western margins of the northern 
peninsulas get abundant rain and their central parts and Eastern 
coasts remain dry ; more over the montainous areas on account of 
their elevation have a low temperature. 

The Mediterranean region is an area of transition between the 
tropical desert and the temperate north-western Europe. ‘ The 
climate too is one of transition. The summer as shown above, 
are like those of the tropical areas, and the winter climate is akin 
to the north-west European type. In winter the tropical High 
Pressure belt of calm is divided into two, one over North 
Africa, the other over Central Europe. The Mediterranean region 
is an area of low pressure between these two, due to warmth and 
humidity of the sea* But there are tongues of high pressure over 
Iberia, Italy and the Balkans ; on the other hand, there are tongues 
of low pressure over the Western Mediterranean basin, the Adriatic 
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sea, and the Aegean sea. It is these tongues of low pressure which 
break the continuity of the high pressure belt, and cause a number 
of anticyclones alternating with cyclonic depressions and wedges. 
These _ systems move from west to east and come from over the 
Atlantic. The result is. that as these move, the winds on the west 
coast of the peninsulas in the northern h df of the Mediterranean 
region, coming from the south, south-west and west are warm 
and rain bearing; but on the east coast, those coming from the north 
». from Central Europe, are dry; similarly those on the west, from 
the central parts of the peninsulas, are' dry, only the South-east 
winds bring a little moisture. Thus from the study of the metorolo- 
gical conditions also we learn that the west coasts haye heavy 
ram, whereas east coast and northern parts are dry in winter. 

. n sumrner ^ iere are variations. We have already seen that 
in summer the North Atlantic anticyclone extends over Western 
Europe. From it the winds blow to the Equatorial low pressure 
system now situated oyer the Southern Sahara. These are parts of 
the Trade Winds and belong to the tropical region type. They are 
northerly and strong winds of gale force over' Eastern Mediterra- 
nean. In summer they are constant in direction and blow strongly 
by day and drop at night. In the higher latitudes they are less 
severe than in the lower and therefore less dry. Therefore the 
southern margins of the Mediterranean region have drier and hotter 
summers m general than the northern. 

The elevated regions in summer have low temperature and 
remain cool and so are unlike the coastal lands and low plains. 

In one other way we can find out which parts of the Medit- 
terranean countries have the true Mediterranean type of climate 
and that is by studying the natural vegetation and its distribution 
Natural vegetation is the best index to the climatic condition of a 
region. Plants aepend for growth on conditions of temprature sun- 
shine, rainfall and a combination of these. Regions where these 
conditions vary develop different types of vegetation. MedU- 
erranean type of climate being both unlike the tropical and the 
north-wes European types, has developed a pecdSTveStetbi 
type of its own. _ As the rainfall occurs in winter, that season 
and the early spring is the growing season, and summer is th* 
time, of comparative rest. Warmth and sunshine being less in the 
growing season, trees do not become big. But the snS c ? 
so hot SB to be able to dry and parch ti trei and T' e “ 
not cold enough to check their growth. So shrubs and short trees 
of the evergreen type are found, the leaves of which in order to resist 
evaporation m summer and thus save the plants from dryW off 
become leathery a „d coated with wax and are sometimes small and 

hairy. The colour of the trees is dull grey-green. The tree anH 
leaves give resins and have scented substances in them which give 
out pungent odour when crushed. The most characteristic plant of 
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the Mediterranean region is the olive. It is an evergreen and demands 
little water. It is very drought resisting, therefore it can remain 
alive in summer. It is very sensitive to cold, and so dies in the cold 
winter, therefore, it can develop only in those regions where the true 
Mediterranean type of climate is found. Other important Mediterranean 
plants are vine, fig, citrous plants like orange, lemon, etc., but the 
best is olive. All over the countries round the Mediterranean Sea olive 
is not found ; the regions where it is not and cannot be cultivated 
can not be regarded as having the true Mediterranean type of climate. 
There are areas like the plain of Po where tropical plant like rice, and 
the southern Iberia where date palm, etc-, are found ; similarly there 
are regions where only steppe grass is found, and also areas where 
forests of broad leaved trees like beach, and sweet chestnuts are found 
e. g. Northern Spain and other mountanous regions. These are 
outside the true Mediterranean region. 

A very large portion of the Iberian peninsula cannot be said 
to have the true Mediterranean climate. The Meseta is a high, 
arid region and has a continental type of climate with hot sum- 
mers and cold winters. The average July and and August tempera- 
ture for Salamanca is 7l°F. and December and January tempera- 
ture is 37°F. "Thus, it has a high range of seasonal temperature. 
The annual rainfall is scanty, being only 11*48"; the maxima being 
in Spring and Autumn. Madrid has an average January temperature 
of 40°F. and July of 76°F. Annual rainfall is 17"; winter and summer 
seasons here also are nearly dry. The Ebro plain has about the same 
temperature, as Madrid, though it is lowlying. The average 
temperature for Barcelona in January is 46*4°F, July 73*9F. Rainfall 
is 21 ", the maximum being in April and September. The plain 
of Andalusia is very hot, the summer heat is excessive. The average 
temperature for Seville in January is 52'2°F, July 84*9°F. Rainfall 
is 18*6", maximum being in March. At all these places, summer 
months are the driest. 

, The north coast of Iberia has equable temperature and heavy 
rainfall, and so has a west European type of climate. Considerable 
rainfall occurs in summer also. Santiago is 45T°F in January and 
6S*0°F in August; annual rainfall is 63‘1". 

t *1 be west coast of Iberia has the most oceanic variety of 
Mediterranean climate. It has cool summers, mild winters, small 
temperature range, abundant rain in winter half year, the summer 
half being almost rainless. Lisbon — Average temprature in January 
49*3°F and in August 7C*2°F, Range 20*9°, Rainfall 28.7", 

South and south-east coasts of Iberia are sheltered from 
rain by the Sierra Nevada, and have hot sunny summers. The 
climate is more of the North African type., Here tropical fruits, e. g. t 
date palm, banana and sugarcane are cultivated. 
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. In Italy also we find different types of climates. The plain of 
Po is like Central Europe in climate. The summers are hot, but 
the winters are cold and the ground is covered with snow for skating. 
The rainfall is evenly distributed during the year, the summer half 
being more than the winter half, 

Milan Jan. temp. 32°; July 75°F Annual Rainfall 40'28‘* 
Piacenza „ 31° „ 75°F „ 31*60/' 

Venice „ 36° „ 76°F ,, 30*00/' 

In this region maize, rice and silk are cultivated which are 
tropical plants. 

The Northern Appennines and the Highlands of Tuscany have 
also a climate akin to the Central European type. Most rain is in 
winter half year, but summer is not rainless. Frost usually occurs 
every winter and mountains are often buried under snow. 

The Riviera has a mediterranean type of climate. It has mild 
and pleasant winters and cool summers. Rainfall is abundant. Genoa 
has an annnal total of 49 8" with a summer minimum. The western 
Lowlands of Tuscany, Latium and Campagna, have also the mediter- 
ranean type of climate. The coldest months average well above 40°F. 
The summers are hot, but the heat is tempered by the sea The rain- 
fall is fairly abundant, and has a decided winter maximum except in 
Tuscany, as the following facts explain s — 

Florence, January 4I°F July. 76°F Rainfall '' 35*56" 
Rome 44°F „ 77°F „ 33*12 v 

Napies 47°F „ 76°F „ 33*28' 

a ^ can V valleys are generally covered with vinevards 
and the hill slopes with olive groves. In Latium Campagna wheat, 
tigs, and oranges are also largely grown. 

The north-east coast has colder winfces 
and much less rain ; so the actual sea coast 
hills and valleys are cultivated with hemp, flax, 
berry. 

The climate of Southern Italy is exceeding 
men. The winter temperature, though not lo\ 

Apulia, on account of the north and north-east 
Foggia, January temperature, 43°F, July, 79°F 

Sicily has the true mediterranean type of 
being warm and wet, and the summers, hot ai 
rainfall is 20—30 inches. 

*• Palermo, Jan. temperature 50°F, July 76°F, annual rainfall 30.24" 
Catania „ „ 51°F „ 79 3 F „ „ 2 r3j" 

Here wheat is the chief cereal ; olives, oranges and wine are 

also cultivated. 


iy ary and hot in sum- 
U is generally cold in 
winds. 

; Rainfall 18*58 M . 
climate ; the winters 
id dry.. The annual 
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fHE TRUE MEDITERRANEAN TYPE OF CLIMATE 


In the Balkans, the western and southern coast have the true 
mediterranean type of climate. These have wet, mild winters and hot 
dry summers. The rainfall maximum is in winter. 

Fiume, January Temperature 41°F, July 72°F ; Rainfall 65" 
Scutari, „ 39°F „ 78 6 F; „ 56" 

Athens, „ „ 47‘5°F „ 811°F; „ 15-4" 

The above figures show that the west coast is much wetter 
t an the south and also less hot. 

The north coast of the Aegean Sea has a more modified form 
of the Mediterranean climate; the winters are cold on account of the 
cold northerly winds ; but olive is commonly grown. 

Salonica, January 41°F. July 79°F. Rainfall 17-32". 

The low coastal plain, south of the Black Sea, is akin to the 
Steppe region in climate. Though most rain is in winter, yet often 
cold bleak north winds blow from Russia. 

The whole interior mountanous region of the Balkans has a 
central European type of climate. The winters are very cold and the 
rainfall maximum is in spring and summer. 

Sofia, January 27°F July 69*3° Annual rainfall 26'' 

Uskub „ 29'5°F „ 716° „ „ 19 - 3 " 

Belgrade „ 29TF „ 73'8* „ „ 24-3“ 

The north and west coasts of Asia Minor have also a Mediterra- 
nean type of climate. 

Smyrna— Jan. 46°F. July S0°F. Rainfall 26-12" max. from Oct. to 
March. 

Trebizond „ 43°F. „ 74’F. „ 35" max. in winter. 

Thus we see, that in the Mediterranean countries the coastal 
regions, especially those facing the west and the south have a true 
Mediterranean climate, and the proposition is true if the term 
“ Mediterranen Region ’’ is used in a restricted sense to mean only 
those areas round the Mediterranean Sea which have this climate. 

E. V. NOBLE OJHA, 

Department of Geography . 

Assembly Addresses. 

January ahd February are what may be termed the “open- 
season" for visitors from abroad, and this year has been unnsual in 
this respect on account of the coming to us of the Barrows’ Lec- 
turer, the members of the Commission on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion, and the members of the Laymen’s Fact-Finding Commission, 
in addition to other guests. We had the privilege of hearing 
several of these visitors in Assembly. 
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: : ^ Professor Francis B. Sayre, of the Law School of Harvard 
University and formerly adviser to the Siamese Government, told in 
a very interesting, manner how the problem of extra-territorial 
rights in Siam was peaceably settled, and he stated his conviction 
that, the solution of India’s problems should be sought through 
conference and mutual give-and-take, and not by resort to force. 
Rai A. C, Mukerji Bahadur, Secratary of the Mational Missionary 
Society, stressed the growing place the teaching and the example 
of Christ are having in India’s thought and life, and he presented 
eloquently the appeal of Christ to the youth of India. Yet 
another forceful presentation of the challenge of Christ to the youth 
of India came from Rev. Andrew Thakur Dass, pastor of the 
Naulakha Church, Lahore. 

Ono whose visit and address were looked forward to with par- 
ticular interest was Bishop Francis J. 'McConnell, who came to 
India to deliver the seventh series of -Barrows’ Lectures. In speak- 
ing to us of the function of a college he warned us against fall- 
ing into two errors : reliance on good intentions in themselves and 
reliance on scientific method without regard to human values. He 
went on to say that knowledge for its own sake is not ideal for 
most of us; we have to think of education in relation to our fellow 
men ; we have to ask ourselves what the human result of our 
education is to be. Education as a social process is the effort to 
bring together human values aud the scientific method. Knowledge 
interest must go hand in hand. 

Dr. Hutchins, Principal of Berea College in America and a 
member of the Commission on Christian Higher Education gave an 
address that will not soon be forgotten on “The Bridge-Build'efs”, and 
Dr. Hendricks, member of the Laymen’s Fact-Finding Commission 
spoke on Living as a Fine Art”. Dr. Hendricks pointed to five great 
.teachers who laid down principles that will enable us to live happih 
.and usefully : Epicurus, who advocated taking into our lives the 
simple, natural pleasures-livin g the simple fife; 2eno, who urged 
men to shut out of their lives anxietv... “I am bigger than anvfhtno- 
that can happen to me” ; Plato, who stressed the fact that man ? iff 
can be lived in an atmosphere above the dust and drudgery of dailv 

tZTf'T’ti ? iot!e V who baIanced Plat o's doctrine by emphasS g 
the fact that our lives must be lived nnt j , ing 

earth, and that each must find the one thing he can do and Ut ^ 

centrate O” it; and Christ, the greatest of “Lm a£“ho faclnd^Tf 

Mother” § PnnHP " nd " dded this one, “ LovfoZ 

... Others who brought us inspiring messages were the Rev mv 

Abbey, Secretary in India of the Young Peoole’s Soriefv nf rl' • »• 

Endeavour, and Dr. H. C. Velte Secretary of L hi r 5 ' n Chn .f an 
Presbyterian Missions, ’ becretar -\°f the India Council of 



THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


. The Historical Society. . 

We have been able to secure three, lectures for our. society 
meetings this year. We hope to secure some more before the session 
runs out. The first lecture on “The Hopes and Fears of the Round 
Table Comference ” was given by our President Prof. N. N. Ghosh 
to whom the society owes its inception four years back and through 
whose fostering care and interest the society is carrying out its 
existence doing useful work. The lecture was a highly interesting 
one. The speaker struck a new note on the proposed federal constitu- 
tion in India and said that he very much doubted its success on 
account of the artificial and incongruous component parts of a federat- 
ed India. Dr. Rice, our worthy Principal, who presided on the 
occasion spoke in great appreciation of the speech. 

The second lecture on “The Influence of Geography on the 
Development of Human Concentration” was given by Prof. E. V. 
Noble Ogha. The learned speaker brought to bear on his talk his 
deep his scholarship and his recent experience of travel and study 
in Europe. It was a highly interesting talk and was greatly appreci- 
ated. 

The last talk was given by our Vice-President Prof. S.S. Gideon 
on “ Democracy Under Revision.” It was a lucid exposition of the 
new view point of Demoracy, its dangers, pitfalls and fallacies and 
also of the conditions which can make democracy perfect and satis- 
factory. It was a highly interesting and instructive talk. 

We take this opportunity of thanking the speakers for their 
kindness, and all those members and non-members of the society who 
by their sympathy and attendance have made our meetings success* 
ful. We are specially grateful to our good Principal, Dr. C. H, Rice, 
who has always shown an active sympatly for our Society and has 
been able to preside in one ^of our meetings, despite heavy pressure 
of work. 

Valentine Shaw, IV Form Arts. 

Ram Murti Lal, III Form Arts. 

The Joint Secretaries , 

Debating Society. 

“Fortune favours the brave” may well be applied to this society, 
for our path has not been strewn with roses. But in spite of 
all difficulties, we have held together and have had several success- 
ful debates. Honour came to the Society and to the College when 
§, D. Varma won second prize in the Provincial Inter -Hostel Debate 
held in Lucknow in January. 

R. N. Saxena, a member of our executive committee, very kindly 
presented a trophy to be contested for annually in an Allahabad 
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^rS°I Iege Debate - Tilis debate was held in our College on the 
1 , tebrua ry, under the chairmanship of Mr. Sucha Singh, and two 

speakers each from Government Intermediate College, Kayastha Path- 
snala and our College, discussed the proposition that “ In the inter- 
ests of Society in India the joint-family system must be maintained.” 
It was by far the best debate held in our College in recent years, 
and the good-sized audience manifested much interest and appreci- 
. !?“• ^he trophy went to the Government Intermediate College, and 
individual prizes were won by C. Balkrishna Rao of Government 
College, Shashi Kant Verma of Kayastha Pathshala and Charan Singh 
Bhandari of our College. 


£ ' A"® 


Athletics. 

We closed the Foot-ball season rather successfully. We are 
very glad to publish the picture of the First Team with the two 

Sfcr a u neXed - th 1 y " ar ‘ This is Sood credit for an Inter- 
mediate College, since both were open Tournaments, 

Volley-Ball has the longest season- played almost the whole 
year round and probably the most popular game. Next to Tennis 
the largest number of boys stand up for this game for their 

S Ut We Pky enti ? ly to ° man y matches with outside 
teams, if the energy spent thus be employed in popularising the 
game among our own students we will be serving a better cause. 

flnio aST Ur i°w the V °r ley B ~ U T ® am > they to ° carried the victorious 
* g ^u d I 11 " aS , far , aS FatehpUr and came home triumphant 
with a shield. In a local tournament they wrested the Runners 

up Cup and we are assured of at least another local trophy. 

Pessimists and superstitious critics promised a dull season for 
Hockey because the opening of the season was clouded by unfor- 

rTnrtln Int p™ ecme wars bet ween parties over the election" of the 
Captain. But now we have reason to be happy that a better sense 
of sportsmanship has prevailed and we have the best material 
available in the team who very shortly will contest in the Finals 

Ht^ 6 if hield agaiast the most formidable team of the 

city We shall have occassion to give detailed account of their 
acheivements m the next issue. 

- n U L Riv l r Club is flourishin g> we have nearly SO members 

wfnter is fast kept J ery busy a11 the day * of the week. 
Winter is fast fading away, and we are seriously contemplating 

day W.° S wth o?hT C ' a T S 1" »» aquatic^sports 

y- W wish other sister colleges of the city aho had taken 

advantage of the river, then we could have Inter-Collegiate Boat 
Races, We hope someday this will materialise. g * 

ment f f f ua1 *” in fuI1 swin S and though the annual tourna- 

ment did not attract as many stalwarts the matches did not lack 



WINNERS OF 


SMITH AND BENODE BEHARI 


CHALLENGE SHIELDS, 


FOOTBALL TEAM, 1930 


MATCHES 


Drawn 




Mr, Biswas, Dr. Dudgeon, Mr. Mitra. 
Mr. Sharma, H, Simon, (Vice-Cap.) 


H. De, J. Chattree, S. Kaul, Thoshilus, M. A. Khan, A. D’Rosanio. 
M. Gour, M. Das. 
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in zest. Speculations regarding the singles Championship excluded 
the youthful new-comer Nigam who sprang a grand surprise on 
both competitors and enthusiasts by his steady play throughout the 
tournament defeating H. Simon in the Finals. The doubles cham- 
pionship went to Ramasankar and Eric Mowatt rather easily. 
Though this club does uot posess what is known as * star ’ players yet 
it must be the nurse of many future ones for we have more than 90 
in this club. Is not it a very modest hope ? 

Olympic Games (Provincial). 

We have reason to be proud of our acheivements in the 
recent Olympic games held at Lucknow. Our teams carried off the 
Basket and Volley Bball Championships. Beni Dube stood second in 
the quarter mile race while Ali Nazir came second in the 100 yards 
sprint creating a record of 10 seconds in the heats 

Basket-ball. 

A new venture for our basket-bailers was a long trip to 
Lahore in January to participate in the Punjab Open Championship 
Tournament. Our first match was agninst Borstal Institute of 
Lahore and resulted in a 27-9 victory for us ; after making a slow 
start and being held on almost even terms in the first half, our team 
“came to” in the latter part of the match and completely outclassed 
the Borstal players. Our second. ..and last. ..match in the tourna- 
ment was with the team from Gordon College, Rawalpindi, the 
winners of the championship. Against the stiffest opposition our 
team has ever been called upon to meet, our fellows were again very 
slow in getting under way and were not quick to adopt their defense 
to the oponents’ type of attack, with the result that the first half 
ended without our having scored a single point, while Gordon College 
had amassed 16. The refusal of our team to be discouraged and the 
manner in which it came back in the second half were a delight, and 
took away the sting of defeat. During the third quarter our 
opponents were held scoreless, while we got four points, and in the 
last quarter each side secured four, so that the final score was 20-8 
in favour of Gorden College. Although our team failed to win the 
trophy, it made a good impressien on people in the Punjab. 

Our team represented Allahabad district in the Provincial Olympic 
Meet in Lucknow on the 13th and 14th February and won the 
championship for Allahabad district by defeating Lucknow (the 
Christian College Team 23-21 in a very exciting match. On the 14th 
a selected Indian team, on which our representatives were prominent, 
defeated a team of Americans 17-16 in another hotly-contested 
match. :.V -L"- V V 



The Commission on Christian Higher Education. 

We have recently enjoyed a visit from the “Lindsay” Commis- 
sion on Christian Higher Education. 

Dr. Lindsay, Master of Balliol College, Oxford, is the Chair- 
man. President Hutchins of Berea, Dr. Wm. Adams Brown of New 
York, Dr. MacNicol of Edinburgh, Canon Davies of London, Dr. 
Datta of India and Geneva (International Students’ Movement), and 
Principal Mukerji of Delhi are spending some months in India to 
make a thorough study of Christian institutions of higher learning. 
The expectation is that this Commis°ion will help to set such of 
these institutions as are recommended for continuance upon a united 
and co-operative footing ; to insure their increased value for the 
Christian Church in India, and their real and distinctive contribution 
to the life of New India ; and to strengthen the interest, confidence 
and support of the people abroad. The Commission consists of very 
able men. They are undertaking to find the way by which Christian 
Higher Education may increase its outstanding contribution to India’s 
needs. 

We spent much time in preparation for their visit to Allahabad, 
our whole College Staff and Directors, and other prominent educa- 
tionists and leaders co-operating with great interest. The three or 
four days of their visit were entirely given over to showing these 
gentlemen the work of our institutions, arranging their interviews, 
and meeting in conference with them both here at the Intermediate 
College, and at the University College, as well as across the river at the 
Agricultural Institute. They seem to have gone away with a very 
clear conception of our long history, the present strength of this 
group of institutions, and the significant, united contribution we may 
make in the future. 

It has been an exhilarating experience while the Commission 
were with us to dream some big dreams for the future, -imagining 
for the sake of the dream that there were no limitations or disabilities, 
financial or otherwise, laid upon us. Suppose that we could have 
a much increased staff, including a larger number of specially trained 
experts with some leisure for investigation in various lines Suppose 
that we could reduce the total number of students to such a compass 
that personal acquaintance and contact between teachers and students 
could supplant the impersonal relationships found in 1 mass * educa- 
tion. Suppose that we should find ways by which every subject 
taught could be made to bear directly upon the problems and needs 
of India to-day ; and that not only in Economics and Agriculture, hut 
m the Sciences and Languages and History and all other subjects 
there could be developed what might be called ‘ field work ’, or the 
practical application to life of the subject being studied in the class- 
room. Suppose that we could have added to our force those who 
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could help us to introduce the most scientific methods in our pro- 
gramme of Physical and Character Education, and in all our teaching 
from the lowest to the highest classes. Suppose that we could find 
some lines in which we could turn out a more finished product ready 
to take up the service of the country. When all these dreams begin 
to take more concrete shape we shall realize that the Commission has 
done us great good. 

As they complete their survey of Mission Colleges in India, and 
retire to the hills to prepare their findings, we shall watch with great 
anticipation for their recommendations with respect to the best lines 
of future development. We shall eagerly scan their report to dis- 
cover what memories they have retained of our beautiful Jumna, and 
of the students and staff in these three great institutions in Allahabad. 
We shall look back with gratitude to the days of friendly counsel 
with them, and forward with expectation to days of fuller co-opera- 
tion between the East and the West in our International Fellowship 
here. 

C. H. R. 


Thelma Coombs. 
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fe# %fk SfT # 3 $ # SRJSTcIT 3 $<T $ 35 # St 1 # ffT# # 

3fet 5cVfcr st toi 3 ;# m fsnfo 1 1 feu 3 ft g^«f si# fessft # 

ntf #m fff 3331 fl 5 ?g usnt # srfefe: 3 »t stfe^T# #sn i ?u# 

fff StfaffTff ffff I fe S§# # SR 1 ^ t I 3 tk fim 3 >T ttffT # 

3 ?tsrf # sitto* 1 1 qrc?§ ?*r ftftr 3 ft srffRRT 3 g 3 g[# # arcfsr 
si# *tz £t fefc I i sroft'm wet ferstr fT *rorte tt fern # 
fefffT # 3 tW # "TC^ If# £ SlfffePR S# % ^R«J 3333 #| qj& 
3 # I ffT SEfw 55 # fefT 3 *!# ffftrOT # fef 3 # WX UfSTT 1 
2 ff# fSRT^f 33 TO 3 Tfc STFET^t | I S# ffTffT 33 5 fffera S#!ff # 

e 3 .at i i ??gw % urar, fro* 35 taft TO 3 #' f sarc sf tt 1 1 

fff 33 % sr^r 3 R$ 3 ft safe «nRff 3 stpto #t: fitfoffff 5 m 3 ft src 
B^ar #*: 3 ?tcr 3 ft at# 1 1 35 sarfe m sff% si# 1 1 si# 

3 ft ffftffRT mk*i ferr# 3 ^ikm sr^i^c at 3 ft 1 1 33 ; sintfe 3 ft fffenffT 
fff | — Style is the body of which thought is the soul, and 
through which it expresses itself.” 

3 T 3 335 feft #335 # S& .3 5 ft 3 # 9 t#ffr, 3 T 3 T 33 > 3 f 

sre# «ro# aft $ut a#w at stgasff, #gff sfk suiTOrf - 
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tft jrfta 1 1 aar q;rcar I ft jpreftfra # m at ft# eare $ a^r 
aft a*f atfta i ? ^?t q>Rqj | aaa?f # at stt# 351 ff q»r ya*Hi 

# sr^lf sria g* | ? ott ra* tasr m # aa^T t—aa# $faar 
fow^a qffc a?ng5 aft i ; aa# aaMt# 3rqftq<fa 1 1 

m ag sr^?i ftaT i % a*ga s|# $ ^mr srra q»# % ft# 
fta fta aTaftftr art i^rt «nv(n | slfc aaa?g aft a ?a arafol 

# ^T# 8 fttRT Sa^T ftqT | sfk $a# fta gg qft aR^Tcf fa# 
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sf rr q^aT 3i«rcT mm qaRT 1 1 gat ft# aiar m #3- #ar 
?r# I i ak am w,t ^ smm ^ 1 1 sg# *fe aagar #ft # 

a?p& SR# £ 5Kt5[RI # ft 30# qF.T 5Taaai aiftS l # #1- 

a?g # a so# # sicaai HfgcciT % srm <aqft q$f?#r # s#ia ftar 
1 1 ga*T sgsg-aRgR aga nf?: 1 1 sgsg aRfR # aa^at aftra;- 
#% sfk 3*0 sreaaa a* faa*: 1 1 ^ra #aT t ft sraa?g at a 
35a# qq qafa sisaaa ftm 1 1 5ft si# a#r # xm qa# $ fta 
ot^pr JO# # 3 T#r i? fq#n 53a war | ?t #t so# srt 3# 
*# # a'aUcTT # srqiJ qi# f | agTggqj % ft# fa agf 5taT 5tga 
% ^ ^T aiqa 35 a qj# I— 
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^ «n^f a 1 fq^T qa: aa ^aT aft a# a*a. wq n<# q;fta ^ 
qrfaa araf # aw so# a sras q?# 1 1 

aa?a^ # 551 sna q^ wa |ar arris# ft sft naara? # 
^ aT#r # aarar fta srqac ^ qlt |i laiqR%f ^ a#f # ^ 

aai^i 1 qa?§ aa ^ srft* aara wm ^ aiaa 

af | fsrarf at aq; sia 5 as aff ftaT sra aq» af aifa 5 Wm 
aft ft srTar 1 a# aifaf # atq%aaa q»|^ 1 1 # daa*^ # it 
a# arq# aRT sifaqi aara ftar f 1 aiq^f % s#ra qa;^ set *flf 
a# a# ar gaa a# % ffa § acaar « 3 t m t-araqj 
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<T.T sara da ?ra; srwfaa a.ed ^ agd £fa d ^ sme d) firagrrerr 
aroa a?cd m 1 1 snqd siqd qa> da d aradraaa ^1 ,ji%t*t ch dffa 
feait-— 

“sad atet asard ddt nanf d aaia alt af dt, sj^f $ dd 
mm stow fed ad d, mzm a3 qdr ^rw fedaaT alt af at fe 
fifedr d nad ssfef a?qa ft aar 1 ” at drrara? at d a*d raff 
awdr aa eaa srdia adf fern 1 1 ae?g sraear saard ae saqd 
ara%saa ant ft srdia feaT 1 1 arra ?er ara ad sra^t aef aiad f fe 
wfipwgrr aT sraaa d sifaa; aid ratf aradr d adra aad d qraa; 
3Ef atai 1 t sgsfl ae ipjj arfeafe ftd d atrojj arra asfea d arfda 
TOf sresr sifet wtx %tk aiadf 5 KT sreaaT d smwd 1 5 ser sr*rc 
Wft eaaT aft i*?*ar %pj turf 1 1 aenr fe afd %ran aaT | 
wad srafea ds$a #e qrredt m dt af? aft srdia fear |, toj 
asff fif t aa site efega aft feraft aauf |— 

“affid aifat skt enet a»*n mm a>e ft” ae deft staen 
eraa aft 1 1 sirad aiadr aft eaai d aafa saia ffat 1 1 ^sft aa 
eiasa a«ri war raft srtfai eraa feraaif afeft 1 1 at srrraff aft erdt- 
^a aiadf aa at srdia arcd afat eaai tat raft ^feai atfad 1 1 
aisafeqa site adt^a awft S afa aar zf&c 1 1 aa f%dt arfa % 
aiaafif qq; st ^q ?!?: mmK % fT& |, aa a?|' ^ft^a am 
1 1 *qs ^a ^ fat fa ^ afrCT t— “ to| fard fa?fT ft 

^rt ?§f er, art find aria ft ft, ait fa srdt aat' faS', art 
fd a^dt ^at^ra a,t, art f«KT ^rt ataa fiferaa ft ara, 

^r aa firt araqi fear t fw qsdt faaftra a |rt 1 ” 

aratf d ?sra # 5jfaq; sara ^ qft a^g qaaaiw ski draia t* 
aia^i wa ^raar aifft % aiaad ftna ara qR srfaa; 
ate far aTfd t ® 1 e asrqa atro ftai arftd 1 sft aaa?f at t 
5 gr ara qe qafa «na ffaT 1 1 snq ftw aia qe fte faT arfd t a# 
ara a ^ stiff «te wm d ead I srrff d eaa d af qf# ft «rra «t 
srra»f*f a «edt | ^ «rro d efd dr s^fa d sifa^ w aa; afedt 1 1 

art daapf at d aa aa q^dd aradt a.T dt adra ftsar I 
flrad sarora e far 1 1 find sgi%df d af fasjaa feat | feoa d 
«rfa« aarwe ?dt d 5 ter sn a^ai 1 1 sta fifet daa at sma?f at 
d afferorer d da*a d $ ■ % faaTe atear 1 1 qfl d fURT aT?q«a 
5?iadf % ^fqjtr d | « fe# feaa qe da ferad f 1 faare ^rd ft 


< * ) 

qff§ g*R? few sr fife afe i ^thi^ qfo#»t «r? 
snrefef ^ HW53: #1 1 1 srt stjtw sft $ qf ferera felfea: 
flferaq; :gsfl & snrfecr | s Trg»re qft sum q^fe qrr a*t feflfew sffc 
fewsrcrerr S 3 feq-fw 5 aft at ^femrr fsp$ =ew# 3 fesfet | 
wf qft# £ fo# *ft wuTOssre 3 aft mi afet i sferq # x 
ait sMt ranpgPB tfk fimcaai gait mi tffasraj I q* mmmm start 
aft saaai $ ^ fed«r 13m® g% i 1 

srrq mmfaa; qqretsr %<sfe I drk arma aft gofal aa 
ffif^R swl qtstf ^t aRfe 1 1 srsafer mat «et qf ?iiift ^festr it 
wa aft fit 1 aaaft paaSt <fc qpr ^ if a «t safer stk fem*r at 
fife qafe feaa few 1 1 ssn sreat vrarfircraii scro Hina air 
aga ora i I srma aft gsiTfftr afT wmfeai ssq Ife g% to 
tranr & aaja aR?t | fir gf q *rc aaaft qa; m*fk aafte 7? snft I « 
I faR afet SJffe sift I «H7 aife #fT Sfa $RT few feqTf «TC afe 
lit i 1 sik ajfe sifef t tat gsaafr gro wtst a;?r aft «r|3it aft areafaft 
fewra 1 1 fesft aqsqtasrarc # srt ^ at aft vend SR?t mar 
aat sift 1 1 faaft mgaT war to m & tojt awifife # aft 
aTcft 1 1 ;■/..; 

- ' qgqfe mu spt 

IV. Form (arts. ) 


£ ?h%’ ^r 1 

$\ 

ssr wf, emaas, srereiaar, srfirfTasf-*qa;q, sasrfema, 
aiT^c’ITf^ S^feTO? qsefere* aft ffi^T fefere 1 1 to hwto^S 
m-m*; m-sma; snfe it ^j| gft sew *R 

'i^R tirsiw-¥iTer ac<m mu n%rasr ? ^'T-JTfsj-ff^-^g 

a«r to a*rfew ^ firan mi mz a srra fR sr% at ?rf srsf-^fecSftw 
fe?r «ffe TO^ft srt ^s:-|r q? mm 1 1 
d ft to^ fefSTwfeci feqqiaHis: mim JTfRwql mi *rf ^rf^i 
qq® ffT | fe» k^[fe ^ mi ft are sfe: q sispffesr 

m; srefe q^g 3^ feci^re fefe^s: rere^kt f^ 

^ ^fe-qnjsq ^ sspg^t qqqft fra a TOt i qk qfrgqrqt it JTfTc«T 

ta’ mi ¥it qq; to wa 1 1 

JTficfi ‘sa^’ % ^=q fear trvrasf ^f-jjqt mm fref* 
^t alt amfk % mm i ft |f qt 1 w*Ta%5n«ift?rwr 


( * ) 

5BT3T ftft & pto mk SPRl^-ie'P? SET SnjTO W STTO TO ^| | 
to w‘t Swft 5 ftk ^Tfif^-Wfn^rr Sft 3 |S# SITTO 

# i togw ft trn^Tsns: if ?w # *%# s?fa*5T g£ 4? ft 

gs:-TO-gfft to vram tow tot irto towr totto! 

s# set*? ft ?to sto #w wRato if imft wfer-wiTO; wiitcwt wa 

ft** TO STffT ftto-ftftt $ k pi? | I 3?T«¥ $ TOWTOgi % WTO^ 

fto toft toft set tot gp stowtoi wto to wt a# ®m 1 1 tow 
tofaftof ft mm $ wrar frof w wto-wi# # ft; “sitst wfiwwTsr 
^t wife wf sngra; wt «B% 3 *T % sraw-TOgi ass sftffta tow i” - - 

WiaT fTOT mm S$ #ft 5lTg gWTOp W %® TO! ficqt fi^ft I 

tftoft #.t totoffts; ft ft^r to? to ftto <ng wt nto ft 3*% 

?|?5 Sttft gift I 'affgW # wffft WTgiSE TO! fts? 5ff ft to I WTcIT-fTOT $ 
sjraf % wtct wwr tot ftw % «<? ?jqj to grej trft war i 

srto to qgcsr set tow to 5 * wraT faa? £ ^ tow fta 
*ft *rsrr attoa £ 3a agr ?ft pk ft ttcrr | to a§f mm aV £ wasr 
3 *to to a^rara to: agr s3 fto? to: aft s:w arfSE tftft to aisa ssto f 1 
grTTOgw ft mm qft ^5 wise tot 1 WRaaat toa-qfa prtor 
at toot ft srw ft a# wfftsT srrw sft 1 wf f wt wtctt fto $ ftrc :pr 
, sEt q:s: ^ gft ^ f»ft q?rarw ftsr 1 

w ft ftT mm RTO-fftsrTfwftr % ^qjprTftkro: ft to Ifti 
wqftft? % 3#w toNt# win ft w lift fti jmq^ ?nq mft 
fsrw ^tow# qft wT^ft^w to ftft « ftwift grqiw^T ^t srfft to setose 
q?t ?iwTq?qr awr gi ^ st't sit totwtct ft f^r s:ifft snq^T 
qfRT 1 1 <rw 5ETW ft “TO*tor-TOq-wTW-wfr to# i tor wto WTftf 
?3«w gs:# 11” # mm wiq # ^<ww5n #=c ww'srqT ft # wqwT 
wwwft 1 1 qs:?5 sitt ^1 fft^ srk ftft 1 1 tosf.? 

sftTO 5 TTar | I TOT *Tft TO # | ? 

WfTfWT #ft TO TO ST 3 ^q- 53 TO k 5 ? to TO 5 T%er # ffcl 5 TT S^T 

1 1 ?aft # www ft mm ^ qroqj “to to ^tto wft to qip; agrcisr 1” 
fsBaft ftw sn^uj-sffw-TOiw sft tot ^t | fsEaft to to: ft wto g«ftt 

TO 5TTSE s:wf 1 1 

wfTcWT # sit siwwwar ^ %kt 5I wtos %wft # wrfw sr# to 
«tot 1 wcw-fqar qTOtww “sra ftq’’ # # to ft^ q^Ta to to snq *> 
ft ato tors; stcwtwr # mm wr # mmm a to 1 . 

-sr^ftergft 
- II. form. 




. % ) 

S % 3 K# ^ 3 # 


■ 5 ? 


fNt-Hiff rsr-#3r ft *hrwf sft $t snur *ra *ft ipife ft 
1*1 sr?rft sqwnftr 5ET .&T $ ftrgiftr qft §rfe ft srr^c f ftt, gR?fe 

^fTfftft? & fe?ft ^ 'nsiwft qri ‘sura?- sr^rara’ sft «rrar 
zzisk g?fe 3 ft 3 ft: srw ^ f i tan ijgnrfe^ srsfe stm 
sft 5nc?raT 1 1 wrsn sft arcanr $ srog ^ ^ afsmsj ngwr $ 
*rfems 4 t sisftl gr«n iR?f nl £ ikftrc § n nf src suns? gfk feftr* 
sft snfft tic# I » 

ftira*? gft ft sj?rs=r ft §fererT £ sraft fftsn ^ %ft m nsrc 
sft ¥rr?T sft ^tt 1 1 nfftr nrst ft sffa f# qfqtr & ft «rrc€Tfft stmt 
feaft ftr s^rfag^ srrra ?f tl *r*Rft, slN: *ifft s^rfftftr *ft %ft sft qr^ 
srasai* sn-nq 3 ft m ar^ sft si m&w sftftn sfk 

^nfftfes; *tst sa siftm ssft &t sqsft wifroii &SJTT3rs?raT 
aw s 33T ass?rr i 

susf? sft sntfaT £ wraw qs; sffr sircar &vftf i fe«ft-#sr $ 
s^ftsr srcft si ft ^ si fta* ft, <rc?§ fesft ^ ?tqw 
sifter ft ?aft ftTwrar stth src gft \ srcsi gqsstftft sifa ssrcanfftsrtsl it 
sft srcwn % srfftfej srt sffc sft fftftq gar I, fst*sq m awra . 
'rc^ft’a Jiff fen 3 tt assart 1 *rc qffpr ftrrgrtqsft safttfT mi 
fsftas arc sasi fear ft sisst na fesffta srcft 1 

_ ft*T 5 resft ft srnsis? sft tUT^ SFipr n* ft 3 :Tk«igr 

ti^ f 1 s'tsT ttikt fiiftftf iriftr ?iqft ft 

^ ^ Is ^ tft tl?rr|fe?H 3&u ^ ^ %ft 

ftfl^ sft ft ^ Tnft ftl srt^r fen 1 1 

gwj.srg ftt cJTfifT qfr StK # fftqf |, qr?^ n^< 

3^ft cfW ^ tl snft 1 1 5 ^§j jpg ssfcftcr gft f% qto 

ft feciwf% 3ft ft sjtift ajMtr ft «fi m, 
“Repression only inflames where conciliation can— not sooth.” 
*jf *PR wh nfect ttctr 1 1 5 fffT 3 r-^fR ft ftt %m^t *gs ^ m*m | 
**f ^ ^i 5 r gft srwf^ft 3 gwr tr | « 

aw ft ftn^ sft 3 >t stf w ^'mK 1 1 ‘ecnr- 

^ ^tTfeft ft eft fft^rq- 5 ft STTITTfeK igWC S:fT ^ I ‘Hrni^’ 
^ ^ Sftfilft S SRT «BtT«ft ft a IT^^ 3TT^t 5nTT3-§VTTt ^ fijjfft ftlft- 

5CW !5fi# tl 3fT srrgpjj-iTqt# siwifer «R^ft % 

#t| UK! gp3R mi fft^T ? f?TT f€ 5^ % «q|ft §rR T 3llf ft 


( * ) 

aTfe $ srjtf sen^T k smsr •§*!**; m zm 

5 ? nr mm | ? nfr i fg i ffk «t sfe; ft* 
| fer& snffc* if nffnt ^ afer to^ m sm 1 1 . feft felt 
?«TR 5tt STflRrf 5#l Shakespearean clown i sr*^ 

ft& I, ?fk q»ff sfiff JTfTcirT *n?*t sit n^nkar srt si^to^t to?I sit 
mk 1 1 mi 3 rf*r afc jri§rt<r *ff njtffeT fen ? 
«KfRt 3 R 2 ?ft*S» §T ‘gc*Rf’ 3133 * sit ferRTT ^o Stfc 

% 5P«nuf sit ?ifa srsr | ilk fern ‘tfenr sit «rfg *fRT’ 
m ^ sifc ft %m ster k mzm *£t fasnsn #.t totrt \p$m | 
*ik Ifes «t sife tpr ft sfer i 

smites*: % siferfcrR wv sjfrffkf it fir qs; sfk ft g 
sr <n& 1 1 str: «grnt sEfTff$r « gforl sit fe^^R *s; ft ?&q # fen 
*mr 1 1 «n^¥«r $ at tfins^sft saferl sft sttjttr *rn' <r 3f !^ soft 
l^fk^Nr* ** SH^SRSR 5 JHT 5 n^ 323 T SET gfa&f TO *fet 
£ afer to srttot ft tifecff to g?t |i ‘I* to fensr’ 3 ifsrc 
stnefter, ‘sgff^’ # 3T^it, 'TOcjtwjt’ $ nfT^,h[NRTf’ 8 jjitr set *^t 
f ri gsrr | i *fg *s» *f ft *«n*r to: tojrtors; stmt* artror k 
*feR* to | at shf srtwr *m nt fft, TOfg st4* at *f ft aft 
?rrt \ maa-afe $ feat smRarcl | aak sif ajfjt si^wRcn^ «t 
1 1 3^if%^3fip3^ st *t im qc wrfa ferarc uff fen i stgr srtft 
H msTT^l mtK ’SrR# 3iT 335 ft HfTR fefi&T ff It 
3!TO {%^3c!T Site JT3TfelT^ ft spft ?:fT ? «TT^ ^ ^q?3Tet 

sft *nfir k nt nfe^ »$t ft i ^ ^fifi^r # fei# f^tf 
ART set wwm I ?nffc?r qft f ft d ^35tft i f%^t felt wr SR 

33 ^ st f# 3 zsRf«i fin’ 1 1 *fnf %i Trfpfsc’ t fn 

| fe nferrsr ^ 5rafi«r fp?r ff^f # fer $ i $sit fjgr t «iqt 
a 3 RT«r nt^ mm ^t srs?fa wfsl # *f mmt ^ ? 

nrrg?f st aafm %r «t qft^t fer ft^ <r w 

^ siq^fe ffssrf |r aasng ^t 

tor |aT |, ^ra m ^ I % sint ^ #^Rin, 

unt sfer^nT i ?ift fefe |rt | ff: sft k 

irRt-*r^Tferrsi ^t wtt f^r ^th * £ %n \ 

qirfq 3 ff fn^ dnaff ^t % fern $ ^3 

2Tf wn fft fo at n fn <t I ft 3ff i 

^ ?J# f «mit-QVlR 3»t ^T, cRf feft % R % 3U^ 



( * ) 

fffft-SiTff St€JI SET sfrr g\fT 3SI*TT | 
ft Jiff f?t SR3. SITffctMIlT 3$ 

fifths smfaT tt qrcet 1 1 ft $4 ff w Rf 
\ ftfS m-fR ‘fSI'R^tR’ 4 

srawsit *ft sifTftqf ff sp- 

m *x*i i 

C. S. Bhandari. 

4th Form Arts. 


Cs 


fnm gw 4 t irgq sr^ 4 sat'* xifra i 
«wt gtf rt ire gtr sre *t# ^rm n 
fajg w «pn gff w? It: t snd i 
3^ * W S* # * » 

SUTcT STItrmqf fOT? 

III Form ( arts, ) 


mmj- 

t if ?KT fqqsr | Re ^t^si— - gtfi^T^R qft ^rriftTitr g^4‘ 
wist ft wstpnwi* w£t t *m 4tf& 1 1 
sitoRw; twr 4 wr sr^Tt: ^ mv ft set* m 4 fmt ^o-yo 

*T 3S 3THT sffc t3T<rT-¥R 3*qft SUSWrfNt $ qfT Tf«TT felT- 

*«roti t grass 1 1 jtw: $4 fswmr t it ff?ft, 

greaiif 3 *if *311 ft rag | fsr sskr g(t stp$ feirar 
snarmr *t ssr hser siq^tr sfeiti set gratra 
**£ 4 t m ’ES-faffrer Rwtr set trig* gifft « 







c^Uif 




U"" 1 ) 


J * 5 

jj 5 si ^ ^ 

^u ^ g,jf ybJ <sf 

!£ yt&s* yhlj JL; ijf*^ ^h** ■$**■ ,J& \ f^y*» 

jb ^ ^u. x^ wi*^^ 

u* j ^ ^ e) U! 

^uju x ^ i-p*: l>h^) 

fiJU lx£ fj <L§£2f C^L*jfj pj 

Jd jj £> JIa ^5 

lJ^ li^® f^) ^ ^JsS^L \Jb& aL.yty} 

Ji> J& **> j^‘^f >H 

- of l 5^)3 - * ^f * 1—M 


JU 




U^ib 3^)33^^ £#«sb )f^ 3 )4^ UjA ^rtd&Lf & U.w i^f j-ji 

tJ^ ^b L?^ >lkbf ’* bjX &jf*jd lJ ? * fescue 

U^> 3 lb 3$jf *> ^j‘53 Sj * Uj-fc jliS" Lx** ixsf *? JJ 

jta ^ jj »&•* yigJ ’Jp jfj*iiA.^f Lj^& <L> jlf t ^y* £^zss& 

bj& ^b**. |iJb f \S $■ lJ|J) 3 1^3 s.xxm* jS lb 1^3 

jjbjf^vji Ax** 

^j-m.^ 3 f * 3^1 


** i/ ^ 

♦*■■■■.♦♦■■, 

±0*4 lj & & ^r* s 5 grr^ ? A V g?)&^ I »;f 

^ — ^3 yfi Jrt ^5*® o*’'* ^ ^s****^ jjf 

b ^ Jfc-* )}f < J^ w 3 >4? (J*»I )«^«« - ** lb jjl^P |*b i. 

4 r^ , 4 : ? aN,f ® 1*^1*^ (jf^j lb ! ^f * sl|J ^ 33 f ^ <SX| l> jCwf «Sj 

bC*Afc^ ijyJb y* b \^yyaj S3 *bCjf j J& \Jt&* , ) < ^ > 


eP " fh 


i\f U^^sbw 


lJ J J ^ c)^ 



o VF - by# I&o ^ Jrt ^ at* 

J-M ^ ^ lJW! 4~ *$ £ fJl* *t- ^ bu& 5 

jXI*|*j Is |^J.ii»>li $l£*v L-jClJ jXU« ^ & jjjj*^ 

* Jb iSyS y&Us> gJ) 

y&Skk^S aL)^^ X £^0 ?&¥** (J^W &&£dJ £5*3$**^ 

lJ'Is** iX& &xx«*» - js* ^5i»x^j ji sjsu^^i <—£>( * ^ ^sf jb^u* x y^J 
,jJ wO. - jb Uf *>5 a^jb* acsa^Ii - ^ U*& ^j&b ,jkb - <~& b^Jfc 

^.aj c^a-® Jff y$f jj*^ Xt a0 X 

5 V^cL „^Jb J2> « 0> X Ub ja li jf) L^M, - ut & UU^ £*JU> JJ X 
A jjb*^ 5 ^ J> b^A ^+*2 X}^ > & ^ • (JW^ 

* ^ bd J*X^ |*Jf >U y^»'* x/ ^ 3 *** t* 

*$3U X jr*^ X/ *> j* f * 5 

**pU» X 3 $/ |J-M i-Xbx X^?^ 

. *M?J * Wjf dJ^w— *AjL iX^H^I 



. .AjS.5' ■. \ spWf s Jfc # U . ;f i W4jkl' 3 : ^W . 

r L£ X <*^5 ^Xl jjf *>ty JU X W X^ X jj**** ^Xu 
5*4 ^ )n • 555 jX*tp u?~ ^ X 

>4 ^>yS *>u 5 .^ ^J^x** \ iy* J y 4at 

jlfr&f Is ?)£•* ^^Xx^ Jifjj <0 4 J - J& gXjAJL* Ux 

uXff s^ &*«? X X>^ )X3 XXJ j£ !! _)^x •>&"» jta fS ^ ^ju£ ^y-h** 4^**^ 

• ^fi^T ^ I))**?* “ ^ ff® ^“‘ <£? *^)XX5 X 

“ £ ^ }v ^5^3 U 1 ^ ) U'*^ l)*^ v,f)^ ^ 

«X,>! ^ Jl&a* f o *XX* 4 * L-JyASSX* &£+» l)"k'* £X**t> ^CwJ 

Jx* >e vp- - a a*"* j;)t J ,^-V 1 ^z*}* ^ ^ 

)'&■** Ujf ^ v~- J«* - <£ ,_jV J-^e >* lJj4 ? 

|(lA4 j 1 juXS* ^A»*» } Ah«| to '"“* .Jb ^ Is xw-'lli f ^»*»v * JSi 

ij** aJ y^ *^y*ti ijt^i 1 ^** l5}"*« & > ~~**c > - (jf** ~s-».£.£, 

ufte- J*} J+^ - <£ uS^ ^ ^ X ~~^ ‘-^ s? ^ 

U5* lK' <*? ub 0 &* l3 '"- 7 s s ) *> J* 

- c$ t) j x -'^ i>-' < 5 > u,y>** ‘ 5 > li <*" )j^ 

‘ s 4- e (j'***<^ ‘H -d-H # jjWA! (^4-* ^ ^ f*‘>'* ^jla-f 

^ &$&] • £ ^yi >» ),! ^JfS> yl' 

fji> UU^ ^ J}4^ lX *-J >^* L>*^ w'ylaj 

lJ 5+J f-X* - £» li J.J A$ ^\t yi yi fc jjfcyX jyf J; 

<s->^ X o 6 ))^ ^ ^ ^ *r* >e 

f)f >} jLiXLw d^iu yj A yl xS 

• J* od >* )5* 1>" ^ • <jt J l '■•• ** & cr** - i '- 1 ^ 

~ uf-^ c/*k ^ t/ >j^ u5^ uV 

"* X)X^*^ L-/f ^JJ £^Jy4 n 

l/’W, X l/ 0*1 ?; 5^ ^ ^ lj j >^ \J ** 

X {J^ 55^ j^Xj.i> .sX^^- * {J^Jr ^ }£*%&-! 

jx^ ?j ^ A ^ 5 Ui^ ^ J^b - ^ ^X^aajIjx 

^5^ u*4 bJ^4 ^ f* ** ^ L ^ &td &$ & 

4t.X ^ ^5) *£ £ ^¥¥ k ^ U * 0 ^ y^ n )4 ^ sjO 

^5 4$ ^ i -X^ )>^ x/ jjll&JUf &§ao£ 

^iS ^3 ?) ^^sv# »5 ^U ^ ^ JUcL J;3 ^ ^ ^ 

Jf |^5 ^ L-^- • lJI^ lJJ Ly>f y&f £ 

- 4 ® iff fry* U X a^”W ^ ^)4> <*t jp* £> L^l uu^L(J )9 f ^ 



. » J J) % u-f tf 0 ,A ciV 4 *, J- ** **■» v^ 1 ’ A 

X u/W X ^ ^ f - " J * ^J^Vf 

tTuJ X ■*-*«•* *f~ f* <) * * >& »' ■* b « bS J > 

fl.^- /Zo a ^ *« *< r ■ * t» 

„, u*** J u» u <-> “** A tf J*> » \^f > 

tj| >> - isyu,i ^ u>V n J >* d* 3 ® f^* 55 f 4 * ^ 

4*1 " ^ ^ A* *H*- - «* ^ \r1_f~, 

^ l^. - u ,y» ^4. -A ^s- - £ >V >**■ !>*- ■* *AA a ‘- s » > 

7, - ^ %. ., <y v a ^ ^ “' u 

u „3l» X ^ a-** Vl * ^4 jS lW* ^ ^ * '■’*' 

f Jsi* ^ U*'ij UjS w-isUs^ ^ jr**^ u s J ' <* Ui^ u> > * ^ <“**'* 

s -a. , ^ X t^-4~'f JS*y^ X ^ l,r'^ “* ^ 

> „l J«- , A- -*^> ^ •“ £* 

— “ o* ft 4.J* ?^’ t 5 5 U 5 

w j~ <J »l <s jV f A~ «#* Sf 1 // . 

W ^ Ai - *5- - A ^ •' - *S* ^ 

^ M *y~ ^ C ^ ^ ^l* 3 ** J& 

" £» u ,? 1 " 15 ‘-“■*^ 5 ^ u !^5 tjH U»*^ ^ 

*s ^ ^ „< 4 *+ »• ^ cM 83 > ^ ^ a 

.y J! ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ if . 4 /r 

jSi-ucy j 3 ^ ^ £ ^ ! .^f ^„":; 

J ,11 „i ^ ^3* iSi ) )> ! ^ r X ^>f. f 3 M > * 

,<** * % J * ^ > J ^ ^ «**r v f “7 ^ 

jf-f > 5 l-^ ^ 5 r^«!‘)^ ^ ^ } 

X->t - J6 1x^3® f 3a3U <£*« 4- lJ '-. ^ ^ 5 5 ^ ’ < 

i,^ - i.,^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^, x i'r ^ 

. ^ ^ „f W *3 V *& ^ „l - J"^ V) ^ 4. X 
y ^ ^ ^Uif - ^ ^ «jo. ^ ^ ^ ^ ! . ^ f 

ji , JwS uJJ* J?) ^ ^ ‘ 4S Wl3 H ^ ^ c^' » 



\yj yS ^ \jyty A 0'"'* ~ 1 >5)^ 

Um, &; L* 5 -a lu Jof >*d. ^,> t ; U lu ^ J*>j JL^S • 

&*L£jd. 5 5j-i> 2 J'V’ 4 ** sj£& y^* y A 

^ 5$>^ * ^ ** 0"^® u ^>^ *— £* t>«^ <c?t^ \jy~^ A 

A L-^*^ *«— 4^ &$ t|J y$& ^Mt ^ja >4 £ \J}^ f '* ^ & ^**-^3 

& lyAz^* 1 —■ • '* *£ (j^Ai^ A *3 A* 4^ 5^* ?> IL* 

4* 2$^ Lj»yk^ ^4* ^ 4^*> »f 4$ >* 3 \j*r* ^ K 

^ ^344 >4 5J 4* 2 s^^-U lSJ fjji - j& 

L-sJtXM.J) lJAam, gX ^ jjfef - A j*£ }3 '}**& 

** ^ J c_V U-^U jb y*)' L_£jf 6 ‘ ^ ^X* 5 

2! 4^ 4£ y> <X*\&y2*» ^|6o j3 ^u^Ld,--* 2 3-* 43 J> 
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